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MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is interested in promoting public 
interest in the appreciation, study and conservation of our natural 
heritage. Meetings are held monthly from September to May inclusive 
and visitors are always welcome. Outdoor field events are scheduled 
throughout the year. 

MEMBERSHIPS fall into the following categories: Life - $200.00; 
Contributing - $20.00; Active - $10.00; Joint (husband and wife) - 
$12.00; Student - $3.00; Corresponding (residing over 20 miles from 
Hamilton) and Senior Citizens - $5.00, 

For further information contact our Membership Secretary, Miss 
Phyllis Vair, 1854 Main St. West, Apt. #514, Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1H8 
or phone 529-4784. 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is federated with both the Canadian 
Nature Federation and the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. One dollar 
from each HNC membership goes to the FON in support of this Federation 
membership. 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS 1 CLUB EXECUTIVE 1979-80 


President 
Past President 
1st Vice Pres. 
2nd Vice Pres. 

& Programme 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


- Mr. Robert Curry, 92 Hostein Drive, Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S7 

- Mr. James Dowall, 20 Emerson St., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 2X2 

- Miss Hazel Broker, 52 Paisley Ave. S., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1V3 

- Mr. Ford Smith, 360 Torrance St., #708, Burlington, Ont. L7R 2R9 

- Mr. Verne Evans, 2164 Sunnybrook Ct., Oakville, Ont. L6L 1P4 

- Mr. John Heaslip, 3 Grandview Ct., Dundas, Ont. L9H 5C8 


--Directors-- 


Membership 

Publicity 

Sanctuary 

Conservation 

Wood Duck Editor- 

Field Events - 

Social 


Miss Phyllis Vair, 1854 Main St. V/., #514, Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1H8 

Mr. Wn. A. Tindale, R. R. #2, Campbellville, Ont. LOP 1B0 

Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave., Dundas, Ont. L9H 4E1 

Mr. Bruce Duncan, Box 512, Caledonia, Ontario NOA 1A0 

Mr. Ron Hepworth, 259 Euston Road, Burlington, Ont. L7L 4V8 

Mr. Bruce Mackenzie, West Flanboro P.O., Ontario LOR 2K0 

Ms. Shirley Klenent, 1375 Mountain Grove Av.,Burlington L7P 2H1 


**************** 


WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mrs. Maribelle Lamb, 5395 Murray Cres., Burlington, Ontario L7L 3S6 

Mr. Hugh Dean, 440 Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ontario L7R 2M1 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry Sprague, 5 Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton, Ont. L8S 4C2 

Mr. & Mrs. Rupert Morse, 332 Townsend Ave., Burlington, Ont. L7T 2A3 

Miss Kathy Rymal, 2058 - 4 Brant St., Burlington, Ont. L7P 3A6 

Mr. Cullen Sterling, 253 Simon Dr., Burlington, Ont. L7N 1X8 

Mrs. Allan Kennedy, Box 615, Waterdown, Ont. LOR 2H0 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wren, 3030 Prospect St. 4F, Burlington, Ontario L7N 2P5 

Mr. & Mrs. Bob Rae, 740 Vernon Place, Ancaster, Ontario L9G 3H3 

Mr. & Mrs. Alan Ginn, 1854 Main St. West, #211, Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1H8 


FROM THE EDITOR 

COLLATING SCHEDULE 

Collating and mailing of this issue was accomplished with the help of the 
following members: Deedee Ristits, Mrs. Ford Smith, Jo and Bruce Harschnitz. 

The collating team scheduled for next month is listed as follows: 

Monday, Feb. 25 - Pauline Tenhove, Diane Sherry, Chloe Earle & Edith Gibson. 

There are still opening to be filled for March 24. and April 28. If you can 
spare some time, please sign up at the next meeting or give Sheila Forbes a call 
at 648-2859* Collating takes only about 2 or 3 hours on a Monday night (7 p.m.) 
at the home of Sheila Forbes, 106 Reding Road, Ancaster, Ontario. Your help is 
greatly appreciated, _ 


EXCHANGE PUBLICATIONS 

Each month, copies of various exchange publications received from other clubs 
across the country are displayed at the general meeting and are available for you 
to peruse or borrow. It is important that any copies which you borrow be returned 
when you are finished with them. These publications eventually are deposited 
at the RBG Library to be kept as important reference material for future use. 
Please check to see that you haven't mislaid or forgottento return some issues. 
The RBG collection has a considerable number of missing numbers and it is almost 
impossible to have these copies replaced. Your cooperation is appreciated. 
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EVENTS FOR FEBRUARY 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 

MONDAY. FEBRUARY II. 1980 at 8:00 P.M . 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 
680 Plains Road Nest, Burlington, Ontario 

DR. ERIC SINGLE will present an illustrated talk on 
the subject 

" MIGRATING RAPTORS " 

Dr. Eric Single is an authority on hawk migration. He 
will talk about migrating raptors, and show us slides of 
hawks and falcons. This is the tine of year to learn 
how to identify the various species. Plan to attend and 
feel free to invite your friends. Refreshments will be 
offered after the meeting. 

Next Meeti ng -^Monday, March 10, 1980 


VISITORS WELCOME 


STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS * 

* 


^■if*******************************^******************************************* 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


FEB/80 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


NOTE CHANGE OF DATE : - 

SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 10. 1980 at 9:30 A.M . at Christie Outdoor Education Centre 

Cross-country Skiing and Snowshoeing at Cristie : Enjoy a winter's morn¬ 
ing skiing or snowshoeing around Christie Lake, when we get some snow. Skiers 
can bring their own skis or rent them at a nearby concession in the park. 
Snowshoers can bring their own shoes or they will be supplied free at the 
centre. Everyone should pack a lunch. Fire pits are available but bring 
your own grill or maybe a Coleman stove. After lunch you are welcome to 
explore the area on your own. If weather or snow conditions are unsuitable, 
alternate date is Feb. 10. 1980 . Meet at the University Plaza in Dundas. 

Pool cars if you can. 

Leaders: John Heaslip (627-3280) and Shirley Kleraent (634-8062) 


SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 23. 1980 at 11:30 A.M . 

Winter Pot Pourri at Coote's Paradise : This will be a relaxing walk in 
the marsh which will allow us to take in everything that comes along. Bring 
along a snack lunch and maybe a thermos of coffee for a little chat before 
the hike. The hike will last about 3 hours. Meet at the Children's Garden 
at Marion Ave., and Oak Knoll Drive in Westdale. 

Leader: Marion Shivas Dundas 628-6846 


MARCH 1st to MAY 30th 

Grimsby Hawk Watch : If you would like to participate in this yearfe hawk 
migration study and observation at the Grimsby lookouts see article on page 
86. For further information contact Dave Copeland, 28 Sandalwood Ave., 
Hamilton, Ont. L8T 2E3 or call 383-5515. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL MEETING OF THE H.N.C. HELD AT THE RBG CENTRE ON JAN. 14, 19gO 


"Anticipation" will be a word foremost in the minds of the Directors of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club, after their experience in coping with an attendance 
of well over two hundred for their monthly meeting at the Royal Botanical Gardens 
Centre on Monday, January 14, 1980. 

We should have realized that our "own" Robert Bateman, talented as he is, 
would be a drawing card to highlight our programming for this season. 

Many Members who do not ordinarily attend, out-of-towners, and welcome visi¬ 
tors, good-naturedly awaited extension of the seating capacity, and they were not 
disappointed. 

Robert Curry, President, was in the Chair, and smoothly took command, present¬ 
ing announcements of interest prior to the opening of the "Wall of Jericho" which 
permitted us to accommodate more comfortably the large audience. 

"Our Bob" delighted us with his illustrated presentation of a journey on the 
Lindblad Explorer into the Falkland Islands and through Magellan Strait almost to 
Palmer towards the Antarctic Circle. On the return journey, retracing the nine¬ 
teenth century exploration of Charles Darwin on the "Beagle"—in fact throughout 
the entire trip, one was treated to breathtaking scenes of the area—all pictures 
shot with the eye of the true artist who is Bob, plus his earthy and whimsical 
commentary. 

Intimate shots of Penguins (Magellani, King, Gontoo, Rock Hoppers, Chin-strap 
and Adelie); Wandering Albatross; Upland Geese; Olivaceous, Rock and King Cormor¬ 
ants; Gulls (Dominican, Kelp, Grey-headed); Skuas, Flightless Steamer Ducks, 
Oystercatchers, Tussock Bird, Turkey Vultures, Antarctic Terns, Short-eared. Owl, 
White-rumped Sandpiper, Grass Wren, Peregrine Falcons at nesting site, Slender- 
billed Prion, Austral Thrush, Black-crowned Night Herons, Petrel's (Grantfe and 
Wilson's Storm), the large Ringed Kingfisher, to name a few of the birds photo¬ 
graphed. Humpback Whales were seen in closeups, many Seals (Leopard, Whettle, 
Crabeater, Elephant), and intimate shots of the Albatross in their courting display. 

The fine sunset scenes at the end of the programme, plus the magnificent 
pictures of the icy grandeur of the area, testify to the sensitive approach which 
only a Bob Bateman could capture for us to enjoy. 

John Carey introduced the speaker and Ray Lowes conveyed our thanks, both of 
these valued members of our Club contributing their finesse to this outstanding 
evening. 

The catering of our Social Director, Shirley Element, the official Greeters - 
Betty and Percy Wykes, Barry Cherriere with the Group Show Screen and Alan Worm- 
ington's pictures, our capable Programme Director, Ford Smith, the many helping 
hands—all playing their roles admirably in this never-to-be-forgotten event. 

Marion S. Shivas, Acting Secretary 


WOOD DUCK STAFF 


The WOOD DUCK is produced by volunteer club members and 
follows: 

Editor - Ron Hepworth Burlington 

Circulation & Mailing List - Hazel Broker Hamilton 
Typing - Edith Lawrence Oakville 

Duplicating - Charlie Zimmerman Ancaster 

Collating & Mailing - Sheila Forbes Ancaster 

Noteworthy Bird Records - George North Burlington 


is organized as 


632-7694 

527-0333 

827-6892 

648-6250 

648-2859 

634-5463 
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BERMUDA IS FOR THE BIRDS 

by Bob Doering 

Although there are only about 22 species of breeding birds in Bermuda, and 
resident on the islands, countless other transients visit during the migration 
periods. Some are regular visitors, dropping in to rest and build up their strength 
on flights from the Arctic to the West Indies and South America, in August and 
September. Spring finds the shearwaters and petrels streaming by the off shore 
waters on their way from the South Atlantic to Temperate and Arctic waters, some¬ 
times in tremendous numbers. 

Many 'accidentals' occur each year possibly due to the prevailing west to east 
direction of wind and storms along the North American coast. It is worthy of note 
that most accidentals occur during fall from August to November, partly because 
weather conditions may be more severe in the fall period. 

I visited this group of 140 islands in late October and early November and was 
greeted with beautiful sunny 80 degree temperatures for most of the 9 day visit. 
Unfortunately, it was a lull between the flood of warblers (one observer had seen 
23 warblers in one day a week or two previously) and the arrival of ducks and wad¬ 
ing birds, though a fair representation of both were included in my count of 39 
species. Any serious birder could improve on this but I had other interests such 
as golf, sightseeing, and taking my wife to hospital after she drove a motor bike 
into a ooral wall resulting in a painful, if not serious, case of "Bermuda road 
rash". 

However, I did have one day in the field with the top authority on birds in 
Bermuda.. He is David Wingate, Chief Conservation Officer of the Bermuda Dept, of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. Fortunately I had arranged the visit 3 or 4 months in 
advance. He is deluged with requests from visiting birders to be taken out to the 
off shore islands in the hopes of seeing a nearly extinct species, the Bermuda 
Petrel or Cahow. The demands on his time requires him to turn down the majority. 

Having met him there in 1962 and knowing his brother helped me to have the 
incredible experience of going out to the nesting islands with him at a most fav¬ 
ourable time - when these almost extinct birds return from the ocean to nest and, 
hopefully rear their young. They return to nest in late October and early Nov. 
and remain there until June, 

But the story must first go back to April 1962, my last previous visit to 
Bermuda. I had only found out about the Cahow and heard about David the day before 
returning home. I rode a moped 8 miles through a pouring rain to meet him and 
hear first hand about the Cahow. At that time there were thought to be about 90 
of them left in the world — 20 nesting pairs on the islands off the east end of 
Bermuda and the rest ranging over countless square miles of ocean. 

This time I was anxious to update the facts and hopefully see one. I met 
David at Spittals Pond on the south shore in Smith's Parish. With him was Richard 
Rowlett of Ocean City, Mainland, a biologist from the University of Rhode Island. 
Richard was in Bermuda for only 2 days while the U.S. Coast Guard ship on which he 
was a passenger was in for emergency repairs. He was doing a study of Pelagic or 
ocean birds, and whales off the U.S. Coast to ascertain the possible effects of 
drilling for oil and gas off the Continental Shelf. In addition to his study of 
Cetaceaus, his work included observation of turtles. He is considered to be the 
world's best authority on the Black-capped Petrel, a bird that Peterson described 
as being almost extinct back in 1947 (l). Its population has now recovered re¬ 
markably and Richard estimates the numbers in the thousands from personal obser¬ 
vation. They are found out near the Sargasso Sea beyond the Gulf Stream. 

And so it was my good fortune,as an enthusiastic but amateur birder, bo have 
these two world authorities as my companions for the day. (David is considered the 
world's authority on the Cahow Petrel - Pterodroma cahow ). I had been told that 

(continued on next page) 
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Bermuda Is For The Birds - (continued) 

the last of the Whitetail Tropic birds had departed Bermuda for their southern waters. 
But David said a fledgling was still on the nest in a nearby coral cliff. However, 
a brief climb to the site proved that it had indeed left the nest during the previous 
24 hours. Before leaving Spittals Pond we saw Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs, Coots, 
B.W. Teal, European Goldfinch and Pied-billed Grebes. 

We left Tuckers Town dock in the government boat and landed first at Nonsuch 
Island. Like all these off-shore islands, no landing is allowed without special 
permit — iiseven off limits to U.S. military personnel by order of the Commanding 
officer of Kindley Air Base. 

This island is a tribute to David Wingate - indeed a remarkable achievement 
by a dedicated naturalist and human being. Nonsuch Island was nothing but a barren 
coral rock when I was last in Bermuda in 1962. The native cedar trees stood gro¬ 
tesque and barren with practically all other growth dead. In those days, David had no 
help but he visualized returning this barren rock to its former state. Alone he 
planted such trees as Bermuda Cedar, Olivewood, Southern Hackberry, Buttonwood, 

Jamaica Dogwood and White Stopper along with Bermuda Palmetto and Sea Grape. To 
protect the young growth, he planted the fast growing Casaurina Pine (actually an 
evergreen). By personal care, and continuing attention, the plants today are largely 
grown to a height of 20 feet and more and the island now is a living and natural 
example of the original Bermuda. The government maintains a house on the island and 
the Wingate family occupy it during the summer months. 

There are two ponds (one artificial) and various birds may be seen. A Sora 
Rail was carefully wading;among the cattails while we were there. In a cave near 
the landing area, a Barn Owl sat in the gloom, but clearly visible. Later, along 
a path we flushed a Yellow-crowned Night Heron with only one wing. David had found 
it several months earlier, cared for it until the injury healed and seemed quite 
pleased that the bird had survived even though unable to fly and feed normally. 

Perhaps some of the healthy Yellow Crowns may have helped secure its normal diet 
of crabs. At least it had not lost its voice! 

It was now time to move on to some of the outer islands where the Cahows nest 
in burrows on several small coral islands. The burrows or tunnels may be from 6 to 
30 feet deep. Sworn to secrecy as to which of the many islands contained the nests 
we moved out into the open swells of the Atlantic. It was suggested that even ray 
pictures be taken with such care that the location would not be disclosed. Our 
first landing was quite an experience for one not used to the procedure. David first 
threw out the anchor about 30 feet from the island, then backed in almost to the 
rock, cut the engine, stepped from the boat to the top of the outboard engine, then 
deftly to the islet. When the ocean swell lifted the boat, Richard and I, in turn, 
repeated the procedure. But that was only the beginning. 

Next, like a rocky mountain goat, we clambered over the coral, under overhang¬ 
ing ledges, up to the burrows. With the exception of their mortal enemies, rats, 
white tail tropic birds and humans, they are quite well protected though some bur¬ 
rows are so close to the water that high waves from a storm might well wash into 
them. Although quite isolated, David is talcing no chances on rats swimming out and 
killing either adults or the tiny chicks. Blocks of rat poison were left on each 
island visited. 

Wingate, married and the father of three children, in his mid-forties, is in¬ 
credibly agile and visits the nests every 2 or 3 days, usually alone and sometimes 
at night! As the Cahow remains in its burrow all day and flies out at night to 
feed, the best time to see them emerge is on a dark moonless night, the stormier 
the better. 

There is one burrow where the birds may be seen by the removal of a rock near 
the burrow entrance and pointing the beam of a large flashlight some 6 feet down 

(continued on next page) 
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Bermuda Is For The Birds - (continued) 

the tunnel. And so, Richard and I were privileged and thrilled to see two of the 
estimated 120 Cahows in the world. We had to take it in rapidly so as not to spook 
them but we were clearly able to see the black back, white face and dusky cap. 

One of the big thrills of birding for me, is that occasional moment, perhaps 
three or four times in one's life when you are privileged to observe one of a 
species, nearly extinct, but fighting back, with nan;'s or some man's assistance, 
for survival. Having been to Texas to see the Whooping Crane, to Michigan to see 
the Kirtland's Warbler, and now the Cahow, I believe the Cahow was the big thrill. 
The Whooping Crane is large and visible, the Kirtland's, though scarce, nests near 
or on the ground and does not easily frighten when singing. 

But as David Wingate himself says, and I quote, "Considering that there are. 
only about 120 Cahows in existance and that they probably range over a half million 
square miles of ocean around Bermuda, the chances of ever encountering one at sea, 
let alone getting a photograph seems infinitesimal." Actually he did just that! 

In the October 1979 issue of the Bermudan magazine is a report of that photograph, 
a first ever of a Cahow in flight, made while conducting a routine monitoring of 
oceanic bird migration. He used a Nikon camera with an 80-200 zoom lens and an 
auromatic winder. 

The breeding figures for the Cahow population this year were the best ever 
recorded with 16 young reared. Hopefully, they will make a successful comeback. 

Some Books Helpful for Bermuda Birding : 

(1) A Field Guide to the Birds (1947 edition) Appendix I 

(2) A Check List and Guide to the Birds, Mammals, Reptiles and Amphibians 
of Bermuda. Published by the Bermuda Audubon Society 1959 - edited by 
David Wingate B.A. (may be out of print) 

( 5 ) The Picture Book of Birds in Bermuda 1975 by Richard A. Slaughter. 


Our Friend - MONROE LANDON 

"I'D LIKE THE TEARS OF THOSE WHO GRIEVE 
TO DRY BEFORE THE SUN OF HAPPY MEMORIES 
I LEAVE BEHIND, WIEN DAY IS DONE." 

These words from the pen of Helen Lowrie Marshall, aptly describe 
the feeling one has of the late Monroe Landon of Simcoe, Ontario, 
renowned botanist, who passed away on Monday, January 14, 1980. 

Those of us who were privileged to know and enjoy the friendship 
of Monroe, do indeed have happy memories of his largesse in shar¬ 
ing his va 3 t botanical knowledge with us. 

His kindly humour, his contributions in writing to the Club, and 
his pride in our acquisition of Spooky Hollow Sanctuary, remain 
with us, for he it was who spurred the purchase. 

When, in my first term as Sanctuary Director, I remarked to him 
while walking through the property: "I just love this.woods"; his 
reply was: "If you love it so much, why don't you buy it for the 
Club?" This challenge from as famous a Norfolk County man as 
Monroe, made me scurry immediately from the woods to Port Rowan, 
where I contacted the owners, and by evening, the property was to be 
ours. There was no happier human being than Monroe, for he knew 
every inch of "dear old Spooky" as he dubbed it. 

He has certainly left us a legacy not soon to be forgotten. 

Marion S. Shivas, Sanctuary Director. 
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GRIMSBY HAWK WATCH 

by Davs Copeland 

For the past several years, bird watchers from Toronto, Brantford, Grimsby, 
Buffalo, Oakville, Lewiston, St. Catherines, Hamilton and other localities have 
gathered at Bearaer Conservation Area to observe the annual spring migration of 
diurnal raptors. 

The mix of hawk watchers has ranged from the recreational type who show up 
occasionally on weekends to the more serious type of observer who spends hours 
often alone, observing and recording data via the Hawk Migration Association data 
sheets. 

Despite the rather casual organization that has taken place since we under¬ 
took to man the lookout, observers can take pride in the fact that several well 
established conceptions regarding the status of species and the number of birds 
moving through the area have been shovm to be erroneous, Noteable in this cate¬ 
gory of course was the supposed rarity of the Red-shouldered Hawk. We have also 
learned that the notion that more hawks can be observed migrating in the fall is 
largely a self-fufilling prophecy. 

It is now obvious, that the Grimsby hawk flight is far more substantial than 
anyone ever imagined. Another bonus for observers is the fact that the birds seem 
to migrate at a much lower altitude during the spring making the spectacle that 
much more enjoyable. The most challenging aspect of raptor migration for obser¬ 
vers however, lies in the many unanswered questions that hawk watchers bandy about 
at lookouts and in the literature. 

Local observers and organizations, have the opportunity and ingredients, that 
could make the Grimsby hawk lookout as famous in Canada as Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 
is in the United States. First, we have a top rate lookout with a healthy pop¬ 
ulation of passing raptors. Second, the lookout is easily accessible to the south¬ 
ern Ontario bird watching community. 

Organization 

It is my intention out of my own interest in birds of prey and due to the 
urging of others, to gather interested individuals together with the purpose of 
forming an association to organize and promote the pursuit and growth of raptor 
migration observation in the Grimsby area. Eventually, four lookouts will be in¬ 
volved. 

It will be the responsibilities of the directors of the organization to: 
develop scientific programs of study, to publish annual results, to acquire equip¬ 
ment to facilitate the gathering of data, to seek sponsorship from existing organ¬ 
izations, to make available the collected data to the scientific community for 
further analysis, to co-operate with such a group on joint projects, to organise 
the membership, to hold meetings for members, to plan field trips for members to 
hav/k watching hotspots across North America, to give instruction on hawk identi¬ 
fication and in general to carry out activities typical of special interest groups. 

Not all of these objectives will be met in the short term. Our first object¬ 
ives of necessity will be to organize coverage and publish results via a newsletter. 

I would like to invite interested hawk watchers, particularly those who have 
spent time enjoying the spectacle at Grimsby, to join in and contribute to the 
formation of this organization. If you are interested please write or call me 
at 383-5515. 

This Spring At Beamer 

Observers are required for weekends , for the winter school break week and for 
week days if convenient. All volunteers will receive the spring newsletter. The 
new Hawk Migration Association data sheets will be utilized and supplied to volun¬ 
teers. A good knowledge of raptor identification is required. 

(continued next page) 
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Grimsby Hawk Watch - (continued) 

Coverage Period and Locations 

The entire migration period as near as we can tell at this point in time ex¬ 
tends from late February until late June. As early as the first week in March, 

500+ hawk days have been experienced. Weather of course is the big factor. 

Rarities , unfamiliar with the migration route tend to appear over hawk lookouts 
late in the season, for example in May. 

Thus far, most observer activity has been concentrated at the Beamer Conser¬ 
vation Area. A second lookout, located about one mile south on Wolverton Mountain 
Road was manned on several days last season with outstanding results. The count 
at this location can far exceed that of the parking lot at Beamer when northerly 
breezes prevail. The third lookout that we should consider for coverage especially 
from mid-April on, is the lake shore at Grimsby. This third location, holds the 
most promise for falcon migration , especially on southerly winds. Observers vol¬ 
unteering for this location will probably experience the best merlin and peregrine 
flight. 

The coverage period for this season's efforts will be March 1st until May 50th 
inclusively . Since we have several observation points, naturally we will require 
several seperate groups of observers on any given day. I don’t expect we shall 
have daily coverage at any of the lookouts other than the parking lot at Beamer. 

On the weekends however, we should be able to man the other sites. All observers 
who have participated in the recent past will be contacted. 


" INVITE THEM TO STAY 11 

by Pat Smith 

One of the nicest and most interesting ways to enjoy the winter months is to 
have bird feeders in your garden. These feeders should be placed close to windows 
so you can see the birds in detail and enjoy their feathered beauty. Some of our 
feeders are only about two feet from our breakfast table. 

Looking at the future it is well to plant bushes that will produce berries 
the birds prefer, such as the fleshy fruits of Elderberries, Highbush Cranberries, 
Mountain Ash, Rose Hips, Russian Olive and others that also add a beautiful touch 
of colour to your borders and beds. 

To help you with your planning there is a beautifully illustrated booklet 
available free of charge, entitled Backyard Habitat. Simply write to: Mr. Douglas 
Roseborough, Director of Wildlife, Whitney Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ontario. 
M7A 1W3. 

We have been feeding birds for over twenty-five years and still find it quite 
heart-warming to see the different species arriving daily for their regular meals. 
A good feed mix is one that contains plenty of sunflower seed and ground peanuts. 

Water, it must be remembered, is as important to a bird as its solid food. 

As long as they are well fed they do not feel the cold. So that they won’t suffer 
when "everything is frozen solid" we have a thermostatically controlled water 
heater. Very simple: just keep it immersed in the birdbath. In Ontario this de¬ 
vice may be obtained from Conservation Enterprises, 58 Edgar Avenue, Thornhill, 
Ontario L4J 1S6. On request they will send you a very interesting catalogue show¬ 
ing everything for bird lovers. 

If you intend having only one feeding station, I suggest a window tray. 

Our tray is twelve inches wide and the length of the window sill. It rests 
on the sill and is held up by a wire attached to each outer corner and fixed to 
the upper section of the window frame. Windowsill feeders are most interesting 

(continued on page 91) 
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CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT - 1979 

Hamilton, Ont. 43°l6'N 79°52'W, centre at Y ork and Dundurn Sts., all points 
within a 15-mile diameter circle to include Hamilton, part of Burlington, Lake Me- 
dad, Waterdown, Millgrove, Greensville, Dundas, Sulphur Springs, Aneaster, Southcote, 
Hannon and part of Stoney Creek; elevation 245 to 1000 ft.; habitat coverage: 
mixed woods 35$, towns 30$, open water 20$, farmland 14$ and marshes 1$. 

Dec. 26^ 6:30 g.m. to 5 p.m. A.M.: overcast, a snow flurry. P.M.: over¬ 
cast. Temp. 30 to 39 F. Wind NW, 0-15 m.p.h. Ground bare. Water open. Wild 
food crop good. Fifty-seven observers: 47 in 26 parties, 10 at feeders; total 
party-miles 489 (127 on foot, 362 by car). Total party-hours 17 1 (124 on foot, 

47 by car) plus 30 hours at feeders; 

Count: Common Loon 1, Homed Grebe 3; Double-crested Cormorant 1; Great 
Blue Heron 1; Mite Swan 2; Canada Goose 123; Blue Goose 6; Mallard 408; Black Duck 
298; Gadwall 51; Pintail 10; Green-winged Teal 21; Redhead 70; Ring-necked Duck 1; 
Canvasback 13; Greater Scaup 200; Lesser Scaup 12; Common Goldeneye 625; Bufflehead 
485; Oldsquaw 500; Harlequin Duck 1; whate-winged Scoter 45; Surf Scoter 3; Rud dy 
Duck 4, H ooded Merganser 2; Common Merganser 2270; Red-breasted Merganser 9; Sharp- 
shinned H awk 3; Red-tailed Hawk 97; Rough-legged Hawk 8, American Kestral 2 6, 

Ruffed Grouse 25; Ring-necked Pheasant 13; American Coot 19; Glaucous Gull 19; 

Iceland Gull 2; Kumlien's Iceland Gull 1; Great Black-backed Gull 207; Herring Gull 
7000; Ring-billed Gull 900; Bonaparte's Gull 111; Rock Dove 1030; Mourning Dove 76 ; 
Screech Owl 3; Great Horned Owl 11; Long-eared Owl 7; Saw-whet Owl 1; Belted King¬ 
fisher 6; Yellow-shafted Flicker 35; Pileate d Woodpecker 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker 1 
Hairy Woodpecker 30; Downy Woodpecker 160; Blue Jay 324; Common Crow 2600; Black- 
capped Chickadee 1083; White-breasted Nuthatch 123; Red-breasted Nuthatch 5j Brown 
Creeper 55; Winter Wren 1; Northern Mockingbird 5; American Robin 79; Hermit Thrush 
3; Golden-crowned Kinglet 56 ; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 3; Cedar Waxwing 235; Northern 
Shrike 2; Starling 65,000 (roost); Myrtle Warbler 3; Common Yellowthroat 1; House 
Sparrow 1400; Eastern Meadowlark 1; Red-winged Blackbird 17; Common Grackle 7; 
Cardinal 247; Evening Grosbeak 173; Purple Finch 7; Pine Grosbeak 2; American Gold¬ 
finch 588; White-winged Crossbill 30; Slate-colored Junco 530; Americ 

an Tree Sparrow 

328; White-crowned Sparrow 1; White-throated Sparrow 15; Swamp Sparrow 9; Song 
Sparrow 4&. 

Mai, $5 species (plus 1 additional race), about 87,940 individuals. 

(In count area count week, but not seen count day: Tufted Titmouse, Brown-headed 
Cowbird.) J 

Observers : David Agro, Joan Allingham, Etta Bourne, Hazel Broker, William 
Campbell, Barry Cherriere, Michael Clark, Ted Cole, David Copeland, Denis and Jean 
Crankshaw, Bill Crins, Robert Curry, Edward Dinniwell, Robbie Dinniwell, James 
Dowall, Robert Finlayson, Bradley Gray, Leslie Gray, Florence Grightmire, Audrey 
Hawkes, Raymond Hughes, Mark Jennings, Harold Lang, Norma Lang, Elizabeth LeWame, 
Robert MacLaren, Anthony Mason, George McBride, Kevin McLaughlin, Olive Newcombe, 
George North.(compiler—857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont. L7T 3A3), Laurel North, 
Minnie Odenkirchen, John Olmsted, Tom and Anne Reid, Orval Reynolds, Ron Ridout, 

Paul Robson, Kira Sibakin, Eunice Smillie, Paul Smith, William Smith, Rick Snider, 
Robert Stamp, Colin Sterling, Ruth Summers, Sam Tabone, Mary Thompson, Robert Wald- 
huber, Gerald Whitworth, Anne Wingfield, Chauncey and Sarah Wood, Alan Wcrmington, 
Brian Wylie (Hamilton Naturalists' Club). 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of snecies recorded to December 31, 1979 - 267 


* - indicates first record for the year 


Common Loon 

Dec. 

28 

1 Beach Canal 

Mark Jennings 

Red-throated Loon 

Nov. 

4* 

1 Grimsby 

George Meyers 

H orned Grebe 

Dec. 

26 

1 La Salle Park 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Dec. 

1 

3 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Mike Furber 

D.-c. Cormorant 

Dec. 

26 

1 East end of Bay 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Green Heron 

Dec. 

18 

1 Hendrie Valley 

Enid Vr ugtman 

Cattle Egret 

Nov. 

28L 

1 Guelph L. & Derry Rd. 

Mike Mclnally 

Blue Goose 

Dec. 

26 

6 over Westdale 

David Agro 

Ring-necked Duck 

Dec. 

26 

1 La Salle Park 

Finlayson, Wormington 

White-w. Scoter 

Dec. 

3 0 

72 Shell Pier. Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Surf Scoter 

Dec. 

26 

3 Port Nelson 

William Smith 

Turkey Vulture 

Dec. 

2 8 

1 Sydenham Rd., Dundas 

Brian Wylie 

Golden Eagle 

Nov. 

16 

1 North of Cayuga 

Mike Furber 

Marsh Hawk 

Dec. 

19 

1 Lions Club Road 

Paul D. Smith 

American Coot 

Dec. 

1. 

20 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Mike Furber 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Dec. 

7 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormington 

Kumlien's Gull 

Dec. 

26 

1 East end of Bay 

Robert Curry 

Black-headed Gull 

Dec. 

26* 

1 Bronte 

fide Don Gunn 

Black-1. Kittiwake 

Dec. 

14 

1 Bronte 

Robert Curry 

Snowy Owl 

Dec. 

9F 

1 Beach Canal 

fide Mary Thompson 


Dec. 

20 

1 Gore Park 

David Copeland 

Saw-whet Owl 

Dec. 

26 

1 Grey Doe Trail 

Robert Finlayson 

Red-bellied 

Dec. 

8 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Mike Furber 

Woodpecker 

Dec. 

26 

1 Kerns Rd., Burlington 

Jennings, Sterling 

Tufted Titmouse 

Dec. 

21 

1 249 Roseland Cr., Burl 

. Mrs. McFetridge 

H ouse Wren 

Dec. 

30 

1 Bronte Harbour 

Mark Jennings 

Winter Wren 

Dec. 

26 

1 willow Point 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Dec. 

30 

1 Bronte Harbour 

Mark Jennings 

American Robin 

Dec. 

31 

8 Sulphur Springs 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Varied Thrush 

Jan. 

1* 

1 #5 Side Rd Campbellville fide William Smith 

Hermit Thrush 

Dec. 

30 

1 Bronte Woods 

Mark Jennings 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Dec. 

28 

1 Bronte Harbour 

Mark Jennings 

Myrtle Warbler 

Dec. 

30 

3 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

C. Y ellowthroat 

Dec. 

26 

1 Valley Inn Path 

Finlaysen, Wormington 

Brown-h. Cowbird 

Dec. 

14 

30 Skyline Dr., Dundas 

Michael Clark 

Pine Grosbeak 

Dec. 

26 

2 Westdale Park 

David Agro 

Red Crossbill 

Nov. 

18 F 

9 Burloak Woods 

Mark Jennings 

White-w. Crossbill 

Dec. 

26F 

30 Woodland Cemetery 

Leslie Gray 

Oregon Junco 

Dec. 

2* 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

William Smith 

White-crowned Sp. 

Dec. 

26 

1 Willow Point 

Finlayson, Wormington 


Numbed cf species 

recorded to 

January 20, 1980 - 73 


Dble-cr Cormorant 

Jan. 

1 

1 imm. East end of Bay 

Dowa.ll, McLaughlin 

Great Blue Heron 

Jan. 

14 

1 Oakville 

Peter van Dyken 

Mute Swan 

Jan. 

1 

2 La Salle Park 

G. & Laurel North 


Jan. 

6 

7 Bronte Harbour 

J innings, Sterling 

Canada Goose 

Jan. 

13 

125 Shell Pier, Br nte 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Gadwall 

Jan. 

1 

130 Shell Pier, Bronte 

Jennings, Sterling 

Pintail 

Jan. 

1 

1 Port Credit 

Robert Waldhuber 

Green-w. Teal 

Jan. 

5 

9 East end of Bay 

Kevin McLaughlin 
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Baldpate 

Jan. 

1 

20 Oakville 

Robert Waldhjiber 

Redhead 

Jan. 

12 

3 La Salle Park 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Canvasback 

Jan. 

6 

10 La Selle Park 

Jennings, Sterling 

Harlequin Duck 

Jan. 

1 

1 Beach Canal 

Dowall, Duncan et al. 


Jan. 

13 

1 Esplanade, Oakville 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Black Scoter 

Jan. 

1 

3 Beach Canal 

Duncan, McLaughlin 

Hooded Merganser 

Jan. 

5, 6 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

M. Clark; Jennings 

Red-br. Merganser 

Jan. 

1 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Michael Clark 

Cooper's Hawk 

Jan. 

6 

1 Snake Road 

J. Allingham, R. Summers 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Jan. 

13 

1 Binbrock 

Bob Westmore 

Marsh Hawk 

Jan. 

10 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 


Jan. 

13 

1 Binbrcck 

Bob Westmore 

Killdee r 

Jan. 

5> 13 

1 East end of Bay 

K^vin McLaughlin 


Jan. 

11 

1 Port Credit 

Alan Wormington 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

5, 6 

3, 1 Woodland Cem.; Bronte 

McLaughlin; Jennings 

Iceland Gull 

Jan. 

6 

2, 1 Beach Canal; E. Bay 

Jennings; J. B. Miles 

Gt. Bl.-b. Gull 

Jan. 

12 

56 North shore of Bay 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Lesser Bl.-b. Gull 

Jan. 

1 

1 ad. Valley Inn 

David Stubbing 

Black-headed Gull 

Jan. 

6 

1 Lake, at Guelph Line 

9 

Bonaparte's Gull 

Jan. 

1 

1 Beach Canal 

Jennings, Sterling 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

1 

3 Bronte Rd. & U. Middle 

Rd Jennings, Sterling 

Saw-whet Owl 

Jan. 

1 

11 11 11 11 

Jednings, Sterling 


Jan. 

13 

2 11 11 11 n 

P. van Dyken, McLaughlin 

Belted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

5 

1, 1 Dundas Hydro; Christie 

's M. Clark; Tom Reid 

Yellow-sh Flicker 

Jan. 

6 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

Jennings, Sterling 

Pileated Wdpkr. 

Nan. 

1 

1 Cone. 4 & Centre Rd. 

Jan Bannink 

Red-bellied 

Jan. 

1 

1 Kerns Rd., Burlington 

James Dowall 

Woodpecker 

Jan. 

3 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 


Jan. 

13 

1 S. River Rd. Cayuga 

Bob Westmore 

Prairie Horned Lark Jan. 

. 20 

2 Bronte Road 

Peter van Dyken 

Winter Wren 

Jan. 

5 

1 uppor Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Long-b. Marsh Wren 

Jan. 

10 

1 Taquanyah Ccns. Area 

Bruce Duncan 

N. Mockingbird 

Jan. 

l 

2 Stoney Creek 

Robert Waldhuber 

Cedar Waxwing 

Jan. 

1 

20 Bingham Read 

Bill McLaughlin 

0range-cr. Warbler 

Jan. 

3 

1 Bronte Harbour 

Robert Curry 

Nashville Warbler 

Jan. 

3 

1 Grimsby 

Anita Meyers 

Red-winged 

Jan. 

5 

1 30 Bingham Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Blackbird 

Jan. 

12 

1 Glancaster Road 

Robert Davis 

Rusty Blackbird 

Jan. 

6 

1 Millgrove 

Bob Westmore 

Brown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

13 

3 S. River Rd., Cayuga 

Bob Westmore 

Evening Grosbeak 

Jan. 

13 

30 Galt Creek 

Robert MacLaren 

Purple Finch 

Jan. 

7 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Jan. 

6 

1 First Ave., Burlington Jennings, Sterling 

White-crowned Sp. 

Jan. 

7 cn 

1 231 Rosemary L Ancaste 

r Ch. & S. Wood 

White-throated Sp. 

Jan. 

6 

1 First Ave. Burlington 

Jonnings, Sterling 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

2 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 


Other commoner species seen on January 1, I960 are: Mallard, Black Duck, Greater 
Scaup, Commcn Goldeneye, Bufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, 
American Kestrel, Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Rock Pigeon, Mourning Dove, 

Great Horned Owl, H airy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Common Crow, 
Black-capped Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, American Robin, Starling, House . 
Sparrow, Cardinal, American Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, American Tree Sparrow, 
Song Sparrow—all within 25 miles of the corner of York and Dundurn Sts., Hamilton. 

Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W. North, 

857 Ragle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 634-54 63 



Invito Them To Stay - (continued from page 87) 

for several reasons. The birds are so close, you don't need binoculars to view 
them. Children and all members of the family can enjoy watching them from indoor 
comfort during cold wintry days. Should you be interested in photography it is a 
great opportunity to obtain close-up portraits. All one has to do is open up the 
window every day, brush off the snow and keep supplied with food, (ideal for shut- 
ins). Conservation Enterprises ha3 window feeders which adhere to any window with 
sturdy suction cups, no wires or hooks to worry about. 

Do not start feeding birds unless you intend to keep them supplied every day. 
For a really nourishing and winter-warming meal for all kinds of birds make up the 
following recipe and watch them enjoy it — 

Cook two cups of oatmeal in four cups of boiling water for two minutes. 
Add one pound of lard and twelve ounces of peanut butter. 

Mix thoroughly together. 

Remove from heat and add cups each of dry oatmeal, cornmeal and 

cream of wheat. 

Knead thoroughly. 

Fill aluminum pie containers with this mixture. 

Put it outside in pans or place in suet logs. 

The birds love it. 

GOOD LUCK and HAPPY" BIBDIKC! (artiole from Pur and Peathors) 



"...and what we haven't seen in the way of birds, I'm sure 
you will agree, has been amply compensated for by just be¬ 
ing out in the fresh air." ( au bmitted by Bruce Duncan) 


SQUIRREL BAR 

Squirrels are real pests when they try to get into your feeder. 

John Barber of Memphis, Tenn., knows how to deal with that problem. "I 
hang my bird feeder from a wire and on each side of the feeder I put empty 
wooden spools such as you wind thread on," ho says. 

"Just try to imagine a squirrel walking on spools." 
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1979 PHENOLOGICAL SUMMARY 

by Ron Hepworth 

Although the winter of 1979 was colder than normal throughout the area — 
in particular, February, which in the Hamilton area was the coldest month on re¬ 
cord since 1905 (5.2°C below normal) :— the spring thaw began pretty well on sched¬ 
ule from Feb. 20 on. All indications pointed to a normal spring season, even 
slightly advanced by 2 or 5 days, up until the first week of April. 

A major snowstorm on April 8/9 dumped from 25 to 30 cm of snow on the Hamilton 
area setting back the spring growth by a full 6 days before it was all over. The 
newly emerging plants were covered up with snow including the first blooms of 
Hepatica which had just opened a few days prior to the storm (April 3 at Bronte). 
American Elm and Silver Maple were also caught in bloom during the storm, the elms 
having first opened on April 4. The first Western Chorus Frogs and Mourning Cloak 
Butterflies had been heard or sighted before the snow as early as March 2l/22. I 
presume they went back into hibernation as they were not reported in action again 
until mid-April. A Garter Snake was first seen in Bronte Park on April 16. 

The season was generally delayed about 2 days from normal for the rest of 
April, but more cool weather during the first week of May further delayed growth 
to a maximum of about 6 days late. Recovery was rapid however, during the second 
week of May but conditions did not quite bring everything back to 'normal'. Growth 
remained between 2 and 4 days late for the rest of the spring season. 

In general terms, Figure 1 attempts to show graphically just how the season 
looked when compared with previous years. These general trends became apparent 
when the flowering dates of trees, shrubs, and wildflowers were compared with the 
average dates determined over the period 1973-1979. Although the chart was drawn up 
specifically for the Bronte/Oakville area of south Halton where most of the obser¬ 
vations were made, these trends were undoubtedly true over a much larger radius 
wherever the same general climate and weather persisted. In areas further to the 
east and north which escaped the April snowstorm, the season advanced more rapidly. 
The few records I have from Muslcoka indicate that the season there had caught up 
to us by the end of May* 

At the end of June and the first part of July, the season was pretty well 
identical with last year's record, both seasons being a little behind the normal. 
Towards the end of July through August, the 79 record slipped behind 78 by about 
1 or 2 days since the month of August was considerably cooler in 1979* While this 
pattern was true on the average (there are always exceptions) for the plants, the. 
insects seemed to be further behind. The first cicada was not noticed singing until 
July 15. In 1978 they were heard from June 26 in this area. Likewise the Monarch 
Butterflies were not noticed beginning to gather until Aug. 28-30 whereas the date 
was Aug. 17 in 1978. 

The approach of autumn throughout the months of September, October and Nov¬ 
ember was observed to be a little earlier than last year. The trees were around 
their peak of autumn colour about Oct. 18-20 which was about 4 or 5 days earlier 
than in 1978. The warm spell which we experienced in November greatly prolonged 
the autumn for many of the fall flowers and the Witch-hazel continued to sport 
blooms which lasted right up to Nov. 30. In 1978 the last blooms were fading about 
November 20. 

With the appearance of much colder weather on December 1 and a beautiful 
covering of snow, the phenological season could be said to be ended, at least for 
the flowers. 


PLANT FILE ; 

Does anyone know the whereabouts of the plant card file which was maintained 
by club members during the 1950's. If you have any infonaation about it please 
call Ron Hepworth at 632-7694. 












































